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THE CROWN OF THORNS.—A. NEUMANN, AFTER 


SuRE 'tis a God, whose brow immortal spans 
That crown of agony, its awful pain 
To take so many throbs from fallen man’s, 
And loose his hands from sin’s corroding chain! 
Sure ‘tis a Man, in veriest heart and sense, 
To feel for man as this type-sufferer feels, 
His pity conquering, while with woe intense 
The limbs are quivering and the great brain reels! 


Ho! monarchs of the world, whose haughty pride 
Decks foreheads with your crowns of gold and gems, 
Who think all prizes nothingness, beside 
The flashing of imperial diadems ! — 
Here look, and see the Man of Sorrows crowned 
As never mortal monarch hoped or dared — 
His visage with the rain of anguish drowned, 
His face to mockery and defiance bared: 






CAUER. 


Here look, and learn how greater, nobler far, 
To suffer than to triumph ! — how above 
The path of glory, beckoning like a star, 
Is that which radiates an immortal love. 
Here look, and worship: bow the stubborn knee 
To him whose thought anew the Christmas brings — 
The thorn-crowned sufferer on the accursed tree, 
The diademed and anointed King of Kings! 
— Henry Morford. 
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WINTER INDOORS AND OUTDOORS. 








EVERYTHING is comparative, in this world of 
changes and varieties; and in no regard, perhaps, 
can more variety of estimation be found, than in 
that borne by one and another to the most severe of 
the seasons—winter. To him who can look back 
upon a well-spent and 


gray and cold, and the cheerless night is shutting 
down on the road that the weary wayfarers trudge, 
some of them burthened with the fagots gathered 
with such difficulty, and all betraying the belongings 
and the necessities of the poor. Again, in “The 
Fagot Gatherer,” the same feeling is carried on if not 
intensified. How chillily, here, through rifted clouds 
and between bared branches, looks down the full 
moon, on the snowy waste, the stripped trees, the 
laden roof, with the smoke from the chimneys tell- 
ing of comfort within, the keen spark of light from 
the window, and the figure of the single passer-by 
with his staff, and again with the laboriously gath- 
ered fagot from the wood. Within — perhaps within 


one of the very houses which the wayfarers will pass 
during the next few minutes of their toilsome pro- 











reasonably prosperous 
summer, and forward to 
the time of forced in- 
action as one of rest, 
recuperation, and feed- 
ing of the mind in store 
for the next busy and 
hurried period — noth- 
ing could well be pleas- 
anter or more welcome, 
one would think, than 
the time of closed doors, 
sparkling fires, home 
comforts, and all those 
enjoyments so closely 
woven with the thought 
and so easily attainable 
in the place and the 
time of rest. All this, 
not reckoning, what 
may so well accompany, 
the presence and prat- 
tle of children, who 
seem to be the very 
sprites of the winter 
season, in many of their 
characteristics, and who 
certainly make up much 
of the enjoyment of the 
period, as they derive a 
corresponding amount 
of pleasure from the 
wind and the snow that 
sometimes freeze their 
elders. All this, too, 
without reckoning the 
Christmas and other 
holiday festivities, that 
seem appointed of hea- 
ven as marking the 
cheerfully solemn time 
when one year is going 
to its rest with the ages 
and another taking its 
appointed place in the 
reckoning calendars of 
the earth. On the con- 
trary, to the hopelessly 
lonely, or to one who 
must look back upon 
loss and failure in the 
past, and to whom the 
outlook of the future is 
still more cheerless anz 
desolate, no circum- 
stances can readily be 
imagined, more saddening and discouraging than 
the cessation of the active forces of nature, the 
coming of those fierce winds which seem to type 
anew the blasts of adversity sweeping around him, 
and the cold snow lying upon the earth in sad re- 
minder of the chill weight fallen upon his hopes 
and aspirations. Such, with a thousand ramifica- 
tions of circumstance and feeling, are the contrasts 
of winter; but to descend from the general idea to 
particulars, in many an instance a contrast quite as 
notable may be found within a few score of yards, 
the physical only being taken into consideration and 
no attempt made at measuring the intrinsic happi- 
ness or discomfort that may be hidden away in one 
relation or another apparently full of the opposite. 
What could be more startlingly antithetical or in- 
structive, for instance, than the outer and inner life 
shown in the three pictures lying before us —of 
“Winter Scenes Outdoors” and “Winter Scenes 
Indoors?”’’ Without, the snow lies thick, the sky is 
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WINTER SCENES —OUTDOORS. 


gress —thick walls shut out the blast ; warm carpets, 
blazing fires, and an hundred luxurious appoint- 
ments take away the very thought of discomfort, 
and the petted darling of the family, in the flush of 
her youth and beauty, and robed for conquest at ball 
or opera, stands musingly for a few moments before 
the well-heaped grate, waiting for the partner who is 
to take her yet closer into the magic circle of en- 
joyment. Two very different scenes, are they not, 
for two possibly lying so near? And yet nearly 
every mile of the earth’s surface has contrasts as 
striking, especially in the winter-time that may be 
alternately so cheerless or so full of the very high- 
est varieties of pleasure, and to eyes made capable, 
by experience, of looking through and beyond the 
mists and uncertainties of ordinary surroundings. 
So has it been, no doubt, from the beginning; so will 
it be, in all probability, to the end, when the destiny 
of man shall be accomplished and the seasons change 
no more, 


GOING HOME TO CLOUD-HEAVEN. 


DEAR, dear, but it was cold on Christmas morning. 
The air was keenly bitter, the snow was crusted with 
ice, and everything was miserably wintry and chill. 
Turie Quilty drew her thin legs up onto her chair, 
and sat on her feet with a pathetic idea of warming 
them. As she sat, her fingers, though numb and 
cold, knitted busily, and her thoughts flew as fast. 

‘A penny for bread, and where are we? No- 
where! Nothin’ for milk nor sugar, nor coal, nor 
jelly! A egg yesterday for Tim, and nothin’ else! 
Yes, Tim, coming!” 

The half-muttered monologue resolved itself into 
this cheery, sweet-toned “ Yes, Tim, coming.”” The 
small feet were placed stiffly down on the floor, and 

Turie was in motion. 
;, eAssuredly “in motion,” 
for such comical getting 
s| Over the floor could not 
be styled walking. One 
hand was flung above 
her head, one foot tried 
to elevate itself to the 
same height, and the 
other twisted itself 
along, and through the 
open door of her bare 
garret room, into one 
more comfortable, but 
poor enough at the best. 

2) A whirl of a second on 
=' one toe, and breathless 
the girl looked down on 
| a white face lying so 
tired and weak on the 
pillow. Then the owner 
of the white face spoke 
proudly: 

“That was a_ stun- 
ner!” ‘ 

“Yes, 1 didn't fall, 
nor tumble, nor scrab- 
ble a bit, did 1? Co- 
rinne says that if I can 
only get a little fatter, I 
can soon earn a shilling 
aweek. Think of that, 
Tim! What did you 
want?” 

Tim looked down 
nervously, before he 
answered with a patient 
yet childishly wistful 
tone: 

“T thought maybe it 
was most dinner-time, 
and I didn’t smell no 
fire, and I thought you 
was gone out—that was 
all.” 

It was well for his 
tender heart that he 
could not see her face 
as she stooped to move 
the one bit of carpet so 
that its brightest colors 
should lie where he 
could see them. That 
face was full of dismay ; 
* and it was quite a mo- 

ment before, with a lit- 

tle twirl and spring, she 
regained her feet, and answered cheerily: 

“You great baby! It was not the dinner you want- 
ed, but me! Don’t you never go for to say you’re 
hungry! I must go out, but I’ll give you a cracker.” 

With a great show of bustle and fuss, she produced 
one from a stone jar, carefully concealing that it was 
the last and only one. Not daring to look at him 
again, she danced out, and shut the door. All the 
life died out of her whirling figure, and she sank 
down in the farthest corner of the bleak garret in 
outspoken grief. 

“Oh, Tim; oh, poor Tim! He’s hungry, and I’ve 
nothin’ to give him ;” and sobbing in a subdued way, 
she strove to think calmly. 

They were orphans, Tim crippled and ill from birth. 
Two years before, their father had fallen from a scaf- 
fold, and been brought home to them — dead. Turie 
picked up a scanty living by selling the laces and 
crochet tidies, in the day, that her fingers wove so 
deftly at night. Some threé years before, the father, 
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then a carpenter in a minor theatre, had befriended a 
ballet-girl; and in return, Mademoiselle Corinne 
(Mary Brady) had commenced teaching Turie to 
dance. Through all their poverty and want the 
lessons had continued, and Turie had been an apt 
pupil. A great grief to Corinne was the fact that 
Turie couldn’t, or wouldn’t, grow fat ; and many were 
the comical consultations held with Tim on the sub- 
ject. Turie entertained the shrewd idea that more 
food would solve the difficulty; but she kept this 
idea secret, and the others had not yet stumbled on 
it. Unfortunately, Corinne had been away with her 
troupe in the north country-towns, or Turie would 
have gone to her, sure of kindly help. Poor little 
woman! the Christmas Day was not a very hopeful 
or happy one. Tim’s rapidly failing health had kept 
her more at home of late, and her stock of pennies 
had dwindled to one. 

With a _ resolute look 
dawning through her tears, 
she started up and wrapped 
her ragged shawl about her. 
A straw bonnet, without 
trimming of any kind, and 
so large that it slipped down 
and rested on her ears, she 
fastened by tying an old veil 
over it. From under this ' 
ludicrous headgear beamed 
the same resolute face, as 
she ran down the stairs, 
through the narrow street, 
and out into a broad tho- | 
roughfare. Watching her | le 
chance, she crossed the 
crowded street, went into 
a baker's, and, holding out ‘J 
her penny, said: “A pen- | 
n’orth of buttered cakes,” | 
and stood with wistful eyes 
as the man buttered the 
steaming edibles, slapped 
them together, and bade , 
her “eat ’em while they 
smoked.” She was only a 
child, and her heart swelled 
as the delicious smell rose 
to her pinched nostrils; 
and it took all her love for 
Tim to restrain her from 
taking just one bite. 

Not a morsel had she , 
tasted all day, and hunger | 
was tempting her sorely. 
Keeping her head well up, 
so that no sight of the 
cakes might make her false |} 
to Tim, she started for the 
opposite side of the street. 
The roadway was crowded 
with carts, but Turie was not 
afraid. She had almost 
gained the opposite side, 
when an infuriated horse | 
broke from its master’s 
guiding hand, and sprang 
forward. Turie heard the | 
warning shouts, and even 
then would have been safe, 
but her hat fell forward, 
blinding her eyes, and in the 
next instant she was under 
the trampling hoofs, down 
in the snow, with the wheels crushing away her life. 
Around the pale form a pitying crowd gathered, 
some only curious, — many with the Christmas soft- 
ness resting in their moistened eyes. 

For she was dead. Her fragile bones were broken 
in many places; and her face, unhurt, and smiling 
with the triumph of a vanquished temptation, and 
one hand grasping the precious food, were all that 
looked like Turie. Just before, a boot-boy had 
ridiculed her comical hat; now, with his bare cold 
hand he strove to shape it round the still face. No 
one seemed to know who she was, or where she lived. 
A poor man drew his cart to the walk, and laid her 
on its rough boards. With an ashamed movement, 
he pulled off his warm coat, covered the broken form 
with it, then drove away with the policeman, and 
faced the bitter day, bare-armed. The matron at the 
hospital dropped tears of sympathy on the white 
flowers she laid around the child face, then kissed 
the peaceful lips, and saw them close her last frail 














house, and bear Turie to the field of everlasting 
quiet. No more of dancing, no more of knitting, no 
more want, but a rest immortal, a peace eternal, and 
the raiment and glory of the angels, for Turie. 


Tim lay quiet after Turie had left him alone, eating 
his cracker slowly, and trying to believe that it satis- 
fied him. When it was gone he watched the clouds 
sailing by, and thought of the angels that Turie had 
taught him to believe dwelt in them. Surely Turie 
was staying long! He covered his thin arms more 
closely, for the scrap of fire she had left was ashes, 


cold and dull. A great heavy cloud of gray, he 


thought, must be the home of his father, sturdy and 
strong of yore, and changed in no way in his son’s 
mind. Another, soft and bright, he thought must 
hold his young mother, who had left him at his birth ; 
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WINTER SCENES— INDOORS. 


and he knew her waiting for him was almost at an 
end, for his strength failed very fast, and he could 
scarcely lift his head unaided. Surely Turie was a 
long time coming! 

It was getting so dark, the shadows were gathering 
so fast, but he heard no footstep. He felt faint and 
weak from want of food. Slowly the tears rose, and 
dropped silently one by one. It was so dark! A 
frightened sob, and the child-nature conquered as 
the stillness of the room was broken by his sobs. 
He was soon exhausted, and lay terrified and shud- 
dering. Then he called: “ Turie, Turie.” No answer, 
and with a frantic effort he raised himself and slid off 
the bed, falling so heavily that he was stunned. 

He woke with the rays of the candle showing him 
the face of Corinne, on whose arm his head was 
pillowed, and his crooked limbs covered by the folds 
of her dress. He was too weak to speak ; but, follow- 
ing the motion of his lips, Corinne thought he was 
trying to pray, and she said aloud the words of peace 








that came to her. When her voice was still, Tim 
had gone to find his loved ones, and Turie among 
them, little as he knew it. 

Corinne learned one day of Turie’s death from a 
chance witness of the scene; and through all her life 
the memory of the tender, self-denying, suffering 
children kept her heart more fresh and pure than it 
might otherwise have been. The large white cloud, 
with the golden edges, and a red light showing 
through, lying at sunset in the far-western sky —is 
it not the home of Timothy Quilty and his wife and 


children ? — Einna Stjterne Farlsen. 
4] H 
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WRECKERS 


THE CHRISTMAS. 





No one, merely familiar with the sloping coasts 
and sandy beaches of the central and Southern por- 
_ tions of the North Ameri- 
can continent, can form any 
idea what sea-shore life may 
be, on an iron-bound coast 
like that of nearly all Great 
Britain, where the white 
surf is seen breaking at the 
| foot of the towering rocks, 
even in the calmest weather, 
and where the angry and 
raging waves are bursting 
in foam and thunder at any 
approach of storm. _ Diffi- 
cult as navigation may be, 
along even the mildest coast, 
and many as are the perils 
surrounding the mariner 
even under the most favor- 
able circumstances, all these 
details are literally nothing, 
where the shelving of a 
beach gives chance for life 
in the event of wreck, com- 
pared with the correspond- 
ing perils where the insur- 
mountable cliffs rise sheer 
from the sea, and where to 
| be dashed against them is to 
be destroyed beyond hope. 
As a consequence, the life 
of the wrecker on the Amer- 
' ican coast, adventurous and 
laborious as it may be, is 
| little to be compared with 
' that of the man who devotes 
himself to the saving of life 
; on the corresponding coast 
of the British Islands. In 
that country life-boats are 
considered among the indis- 
pensables, at very short dis- 
tances apart from each oth- 
er; and life-boat stations are 
| among the things quite as 
| liberally provided by the 
government as are light- 
houses, while life-boat ser- 
vice is as carefully taught 
as that of the navy. Rough 
men—very rough men— 
are many of the wreckers of 
the British coasts; but they 
Yj are brave as rough, and 
Ul’ \indly as brave, in the great 
majority of instances; and 
the boldness with which 
they launch in what seems the very face of death, is 
only equaled by the patient fidelity with which they 
watch for what may be an occasion to save life per- 
iled on the coast, in fog, night or storm. 

Something of this is the story told by the graphic 
picture of “ The Wrecker’s Christmas,” in the present 
number—the rough coastman, tarpaulin-clothed 
and sou’westered, thinking with lingering regret of 
the pleasant little home and the rejoicing family 
whom duty will not permit him to join on the sacred 
holiday — looking out from his shelter, over the 
troubled sea, as the night comes down with ap- 
proaching storm, and ready to do all that man may 
do, in the event of a peril by wreck which the prox- 
imity of a vessel in distress makes only too prob- 
able. Only himself, for the time, reckoning man- 
hood ; but by no means alone is the wrecker, with 
the company of his faithful dog, trained like himself 
to save the perishing, and evidently sharing with 
him the belief that the danger will not be avoided, 
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and that a calamity needing the prompt aid of both 
is at hand. Let us hope that that calamity may yet 
be prevented, by some one of the many favorable 


accidents possible in the midst of the unfavorable, — | 


or that, failing this, the pitiful heart and strong hand 
may be aided to do their duty promptly and suc- 
cessfully, to the saving of the periled and joy of 
the waiting. Such is the story of “ The Wrecker’s 
Christmas,” as it has been that of many such an oc- 
casion; the heroism displayed having scant mention 
even in the newspapers, if at all in the ears and eyes 
of the world, but the good and brave deeds bearing a 
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THE WRECKER’S CHRISTMAS.—GusTAV MICHEL. 


higher and more important record in the knowledge 
of the Master of the Winds and the Ruler of the 
Waves. 
ee eee 

SCENE 

SCARCELY one of the unequaled plays of Shak- 
speare is seldomer read than “‘Cymbeline ;” and it is 
almost never acted, of late. And yet scarcely one 
of his plays contains more interesting action than 
that which portrays the ill-judging conduct of the 
Briton king; and it may be said that not one, after 


THE CHAMBER IN “CYMBELINE.” 
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“Hamlet” and “ Othello,” has more exquisite lan- 
guage, while the story is extremely touching and full 
of interest. The picture of “Jachimo and Imo- 
gen,” which we give in this connection, deals with 
one of the most interesting portions of the story — 
that in which Iachimo, the Italian, having met the 
banished Leonatus, husband of Imogen, abroad, 
and betted with him against the honor of his wife, 
stealthily enters her sleeping-chamber for the pur- 
pose of stealing something, and making certain 
observations of the surroundings, sufficient to prove 
to the confident husband that he has been admitted 








IACHIMO AND IMOGEN—A,. LIEZEN MAYER. 


to improper intimacy with her. The moment chosen, | thus given by Shakspeare, in Act II., Scene 2, of the | 


and happily chosen, is that when the king’s daughter | play ° 
is lying in the depth of slumber; and when the 
wretch, emerging from his concealment, gloats over 
the charms that are so far from his possession, 
though so near, and takes from the white wrist the 
bracelet, the gift of Leonatus, which is to prove to 
nim that his wife is untrue and wanton. The gist of 
this matchless scene, so well caught by the artist, is 


IACHIMO, coming forward from his concealment 
—‘ Our Tarquin thus 

Did softly press the rushes, ere he wakened 
The chastity he wounded. — Cytherea, 
How bravely thou becomest thy bed, fresh lily, 
And whiter than the sheets! That I might touch! 
But kiss; one kiss! Rubies unparagoned, 
How dearly they do't !— 'Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus. The flame o’ the taper 


Bows toward her; and would underpeep her lids 
To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 
Under these windows. White and azure, laced 
With blue of heaven's own tinct. * * 
O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her, 
And be her sense but as a monument 
Thus in a chapel lying. Come off, come off! 

[ Taking off her bracelet. 
"Tis mine, and this will witness outwardly * * 
To the madding of her lord. * * I lodge in fear: 
Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here.” 
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CHURCH OF ST. SEBALD. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE.— NUREMBERG. 

PERHAPS the most interesting old city in Europe, 
taking into consideration its antique artistic beauties 
and its past history, is Nuremberg, called in Ger- 
man “ Nurnberg,” and almost equally celebrated as 
being the second town in Bavaria in importance (the 
first being Munich), and the quaintest and most pic- 
turesque in all the German land. Oddly enough, 
there is a shade of resemblance between the two 
Bavarian cities, in location, though lying at a consid- 
erable distance apart: Munich lying on the Iser, ren- 
dered famous by Campbell’s poem, “ Hohenlinden,” 
as “Iser rolling rapidly ’’— and having the Bavarian 
Highlands lifting themselves grandly at a distance, 
eastward, — while Nuremberg lies on the Pegnitz, in 
the valley of the same name, 
and has the Franconian range 
in view, deriving from them 
something of the same gran- 
deur otherwise attained by the 
Bavarian capital. Nuremberg 
lies on one of the lines of rail 
running from Munich, by Rat- 
isbon; or it may be reached 
from Heidelberg, by way of 
the old town of Wurzburg, in 
either case a beautiful coun- 
try being passed through, 
showing at once some of the 
most thriving and the most 
picturesque qualities of Ger- 
many. Perhaps, however, no 
attempted description of this 
type town of the middle-con- 
tinent can properly be enter- 
ed upon, without first quoting 
the exquisite poem of Long- 
fellow, at once so poetic and 
so historical that it has been 
pronounced by travelers and 
directors of travel as being 
quite equal to any ordinary 
guide-book of the city, for 
the tourist :”’ 


‘In the valley of the Pegnitz, where, 
across broad meadow-lands, 

Rise the blue Franconian Mountains, 
Nuremberg, the ancient, stands. 





Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town 
of art and song, — 

Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks 
that round them throng: 


Memories of the Middle Ages, when the emperors, 
rough and bold, 

Had their dwelling in thy castle, time defying, cen- 
turies old; 


And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted, in their 
uncouth rhyme, 

That their great imperial city stretched its hand 
through every clime. 


In the court-yard of the castle, bound with many an 
iron band, 
Stands the mighty linden planted by Queen Cuni- 
gunde’s hand, 


On the square the oriel window, where in old heroic 
days 

Sat the poet Me'chior, singing Kaiser Maximilian's 
praise. 


[Everywhere I see around me rise the wondrous 
world of art: 

Fountains wrought with richest sculpture standing 
in the common mart; 


And above cathedral doorways saints and bishops 
carved in stone, 

By a former age commissioned as apostles to our 
own. 


In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps enshrined his 
holy dust, 

And in bronze the Twelve Apostles guard from age 
to age their trust ; 


In the church of sainted Lawrence stands a pix of 
sculpture rare, 

Like the foamy sheaf of fountains rising through the 
painted air. 


Here, when art was still religion, with a simple, re- 
verent heart, 

Lived and labored Albrecht Diirer, the Evangelist 
of Art; 


Hence, in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with 
busy hand, 

Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the Bet- 
ter Land. 


Emigravit is the inscription on the tombstone where 
he lies: 
Dead he is not, but departed, — for the artist never dies. 


Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine seems more fair, 
That he once has trod its pavement, that he once has breathed its 
air! 


Through these streets so broad and stately, these obscure and dis- 
mal lanes, 
Walked of yore the mastersingers, chanting rude poetic strains. 


From remote and sunless suburbs, came they to the friendly 
guild, 

Bui ding nests in Fame's great temple, as in spouts the swallows 
build. 


As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he, too, the mystic rhyme, 
And the smith his iron measures hammered to the anvil’s chime, 


Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom makes the flowers of 
poesy bloom 
In the forge’s dust and cinders, in the tissues of the loom. 





OLD PRISON ON THE PEGNITZ. 








CITY GATE. 


Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle craft, 

Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge folios sang and 
laughed. 

But his home is now an ale-house, with a nicely sanded floor, 

And a garland in the window, and his face above the door, 


Painted by some humble artist, as in Adam Puschman’s song, 


As the old man gray and dove-like, with his great beard white and 
long. 


And at night the swart mechanic comes to drown his cark and 


care, 
Quaffing ale from pewter tankards, in the master's antique chair. 


Vanished is the ancient splendor, and before my dreamy eye 
Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like a faded tapestry. 


Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee the world’s regard ; 
But thy painter, Albrecht Diirer, and Hans Sachs, thy cobbler- 
bard. 


Thus, O Nuremberg, a wanderer from 
a region far away, 
As he paced thy streets and court- 


yards, sang in thought his careless 
lay~ 


Gathering from the pavement'’s crevice, 
as a floweret of the soil, 

The nobility of labor, — the long ped- 
igree of toil.” 


Pleasantly, however, as the 
poet has grouped the chief 
curiosities of the old city, 
there are many others deserv- 
ing of notice, and equally 
worthy of having attention 
called to them in this connec- 
tion, with some brief remind- 
ers of the historic past which 
has made the place doubly a 
pilgrimage. 

Nuremberg séems to have 
been more populous, in the 
Middle Ages, than at present: 
at one time, then, boasting a 
population of 100,000, now re- 
duced to something like three- 
fourths of that number It 
was a Free City of the Ger- 
man Empire, throughout some 
centuries before 1806, when, in 
the general change of domin- 
ions and boundaries brought 
about by the wars of the First 
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Napoleon, it became an appanage of the Kingdom of 
Bavaria, only lately becoming, again, attached to the 
new “German Empire,” through the virtual swallow- 
ing of Bavaria by that power. As indicated in the 
poem, the city was for a long period a favorite resort 
and residence of those eminent in the gentle arts, 
and considered by Maximilian and other emperors 
literally the “brightest jewel in the crown.” It 
claimed, and no doubt with average justice, the in- 
vention of many articles that have taken share in 
revolutionizing the worlds of labor, pleasure and pol- 
itics: among other important articles, it is alleged 
that gun-locks, watches, playing-cards, and paper as 
made in mills, all had their origin here; and cer- 
tainly it was for a time the leading place of manufac- 
ture of fine and odd jewelry —a celebrity'it has not 
altogether lost, even in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. The children of all lands owe it 
more than they know (and at Christmas time should 
be especially taught to remember it and speak its 
praises), as the present place of manufacture of a 
very large proportion of the toys 
supplying the shops and the play- 
rooms of all lands; and it has only 
a less commercial celebrity as the 
place of origin of bronze, tin, jew- 
elers’ foil, lead-pencils and many 
other useful and ornamental arti- 
cles. Undoubtedly much of the q 
old claim, that it was one of the | 
richest cities in Europe, still holds 
good, in the presence of the gold- 
smiths, and those special money- 
dealers who carry on extensive 
and profitable business (there as 
often elsewhere) without making 
much boast of the wealth they 
succeed in amassing. 

The noted churches of Nurem- 
berg, a part of them mentioned in 
the poem already quoted, are those 
of St. Lawrence, St. Sebaldus 
(Sebald), St. Agidien, the Holy 
Ghost, St. Jacob, the Frauen- 
kirche, the Deutschhauskirche, 
and the St. Moritzkapelle ; and the 
principal other buildings, likely to 
attract the attention of the travel- 
er, are the very old Castle on the 
Hill (“Schloss oder die Burg”"’); 
Albrecht Diirer’s House, in the 
Albrecht Diirer Street (No. 376), 
now occupied by a society of art- 
ists; the Hans Sachs Wine-House;; | 
Rathhaus, or City Hall; State Li- 
brary; German Museum, etc. St. 
Lawrence is considered by far the 3 
finest of the churches, was con- : 
structed between 1278 and 1477; 
has a magnificent portal, with 
sculptures representing the Suf- 
ferings of the Saviour and the 
Last Judgment; a Bride’s-Door of 
great splendor; rich stained win- 
dows, with coats-of-arms of noble 
families; many splendid carvings; 
and, above all, the Sanctuary, or 
place of deposit of the sacrament- 
al wafer, of stone, sixty-five feet 
high, and a miracle of sculpture 





(the “ pix of sculpture rare,” of Longfellow) ; and an 
interesting statue of the Emperor Adolphus fronts 
the northern tower. St. Sebald’s is considered the 
second in notability, having been founded toward 
the close of the fifteenth century, and containing 
many of the best works of the unequaled sculptor- 
in-wood, Adam Krafft, especially his Last Judgment, 
and the Shrine of St. Sebald, by Peter Visscher, with 
nearly one hundred figures in bronze, including the 
Twelve Apostles (alluded to by Longfellow in, “ And 
in bronze the Twelve Apostles keep from age to age 
their trust’). The Frauenkirche, or Notre Dame, 
has the wonderful Pergensdorfer Monument, by| 
Adam Krafft, many fine sculptures by the master| 
Schonhover, and a high-altar piece of the fourteenth 
century, considered one of the finest in Europe. In 
front"of this church stands the Schone Brunnen, or 
Beautiful Fountain, the masterpiece of the two bro- 
thers Schonhover; and behind it is the almost equally 
beautiful though oddly named Goose Fountain, so 
called from the market in which it stands. The St. 
Maurice Chapel is now a picture gallery, with nearly 
two hundred valued specimens of the German and 
Flemish schools. The Chapel of St. Giles has Van- 
dyke’s great painting of the Dead Christ; and in the 
Landauer Kloster are to be found many of the best 
works of Diirer and Peter Visscher, besides many 
other fine pictures and sculptures. 

Perhaps one of the crowning curiosities of the old 
city is the Castle, rock-throned, literally over the 
town, supposed to have been erected by Conrad III., 
in 1030, and for a long time the royal residence, as, 
indeed, a part of it has again been fitted up to be, 
within the last and present reigns. It has many 
works of art, by Diirer and others; and a lime-tree 
in the court-yard, alleged to have reached the great 
age (not reckoning the California Big Trees) of seven 
hundred years. Scarcely second even to this is the 
Churchyard of St. John, with the tomb of Albrecht 
Diirer, the seven stone pillars of Adam Krafft, with 
bass-reliefs of the scenes of the Passion, and many 
other relics and reminders of a high antiquity. Yet 
equal to all, and attracting as many visitors and as 





much comment as any other feature of the marvel- 
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HOUSE IN THE NASSAU STRASSE. 


ous old city, will be found the heavy old houses of 
stone, gabled to the street, seemingly built for all 
time, and carrying about them an atmosphere of 
musty and yet attractive antiquity, almost impossible 
to match elsewhere, and without superior of their 
class in the whole world of travel. 

The highly interesting series of illustrations of Nu- 
remberg, which we give in connection, includes the 
special Longfellowian churches of St. Lawrence and 
St. Sebald; the Frauenkirche, or Notre Dame, with 
the Schone Brunnen (“Bright or Beautiful Foun- 
tain,’—Longfellow’s “ Fountain wrought with rich- 
est sculptures, standing in the common mart”’) in 
front of it; the old Viatis Palace, a memorial dating 
far beyond the Middle Ages; one of the original City 
Gates, through which Maximilian no doubt passed 
in his glorious time; the Prison on the Pegnitz, with 
one of the rarely beautiful old timber-and-plaster 
houses, that make half the pride of Nuremberg, ad- 
joining; one of the finest specimens of the peculiar 
Erker Tower of centuries ago; and the front of an 
Antique House in the Nassau 
Strasse, one of the architectural 
boasts as well as curiosities of that 
venerable quarter. 
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THE CLOCK’S SECRET. 

WE are not responsible for this 
story. Whatever hints or fancies 
of a hidden life you draw from it 
must be quite your own affair — 
yours and the “Clock’s;”’ for she 
never told the story. If you were 
to meet her to-day, face to face, in 
the roar of Broadway, nothing 
would whisper: “It is hers.’”’” She 
was an artist, Lucia by name, and 
as plain as the solitary gray dove 
in the shadowy covert under her 
window. One would not recall her 
features to memory, unless her soul 
had come up into her eyes and 
looked out at him. He would re- 
member ¢hat, without doubt; and 
if he fancied that hereafter beauty 
would pertain to souls rather than 
to bodies, he would have a momen- 
tary revelation of a future Lucia — 
and Goethe’s Helen would pale be- 
fore it. As it was, the light in her 
little room did not come from her 
face or from her neutral-tinted 
drapery ; ‘it came entirely from her 
pictures. How she caught and 
imprisoned such splendors of color 
must ever be a mystery; for with- 
out her one window were only 
brick walls roofed over with a par- 
allelogram of pale blue sky. It 
must be that the gods loved her 
and worked miracles in her behalf 
—that she had only to shut her 
eyes upon the ugly, napless carpet, 
upon the pre-historic chairs and 
sofa; then when she thought of 
flowers, great purple-petaled pan- 
sies opened golden centres to her, 
Japan lilies and tuberoses unfolded 
from nothingness into palpitating 
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perfume and glory. If not, whence came those 


copies upon her canvas? She had not great genius ; 
she created nothing, neither did she attempt to— 
only loving the visible beauty of form and color, she 
had eyes to see and finger skill to reproduce. She 
had not ambition or very great absorption in her 
work. I suppose if she had possessed that last, the 
Clock would have had no secret to reveal. And 
here we are upon the Clock itself! It was a comely 
time-piece, of bronze and gilt, and so might have 





been taken for an ordinary mantel ornament by one 
did it 
through eyes. 
It found a place upon 
her shelf in this way: 
she had a friend, a gen- 
ial, clever man, a bro- 
ther-artist, who had 
helped her in very 
many ways. He had 
much more talent than 
she; yet he had not 
disdained to sit by her 
canvas and criticise her 
work, praising duly, 
blaming quietly, and 
bringing in to her news 
from the world of art 
and action, which lay 
so far outside her qui- 
etude that its echo in 
her room was like the 
ocean murmur in a sea 
shell. All this in the line 
of his professton. Then, 
because he wasa lonely, 
sensitive enthusiast, he 
had, in course of time, 
fallen into the way of 
making this same little 
room a kind of confes- 
sional where he poured 
out all of his faults, 
failures, successes, his 
hopes, fears and expe- 
riences. Therefore, at 
the end of a year Lucia 
knew him well; what 
he was, and what he 
might become. It was 
very strange and exalt- 
ing to her that a man 
should so reveal the 
whole working of his 
soul—of his J#neres, 
as the Germans say. It 
was stranger and bet- 
ter still that it should 
be a revelation of no- 
bility, severest truth 
and purity. Lucia made 
no mistake in her esti- 
mate of him. One won- 
ders what he made of 
her’ throughout this 
year. Doubtless she 
was to him a part of a 
pleasing whole; the 
studies of purple pan- 
sies, the gray dove who 
walked back and forth 
in her window, the 
plain face with the at- 
tentive eyes, the no- 
colored drapery: these 
all went together, so 
even in thought he did , 
not separate them. 
Moreover, he was always imparting, and she, in her 
character of listener, always absorbing. Now it 
happened that at the end of a year he went away. 
The last time he sat with Lucia, he said: “1 think 
we know each other. I think we shall always be 
friends.” 

She looked at the parallelogram of pale sky, the 
bit of infinity bounded by brick, then she answered : 
“1 know we shall.” 

So you see there never was any foolish sentiment 
between these young people. He introduced the 
Clock to her, saying it had come to him as a pleasant 
thought to leave it behind him with her. Would she 
take care of i¢;for him? She assented to this also. 
Thus it fell out that when the friend was far away, 


who not see 


Lucia’s 






THE SCHONE BRUNNEN AND THE FRAUENKIRCHE, NUREMBERG. 


the shining Clock, with its clear, round face, and 
shapely hands, sat all day tick-tacking, as Lucia’s 
companion. Then it actually came to be to her like 
a creature possessed of life and power; and if it had 
not been, how could it ever have reported what it 
has? Absurd as the thing appears, I really believe 
that for a few days the creature fancied that Lucia 
had fallen in love with its by no means inexpressive 
face. She gazed so fixedly upon it through long 
reveries. She rose up, and folding her arms about 
it, laid her ear closer, as if its regular measure was 


attempted to explain matters. “You know I have 
very few friends; and I live such a perfectly quiet life, 
that I am more interested in his than I should be if 
I did not have a—a ‘heart at leisure from itself.’ ” 

I can not tell just how it was; but the clock-face 
winked at her. She was confused for a moment at 
what seemed deliberate satire, and she quite neg- 
lected the time-piece for the remainder of the day. 
This may have been, however, because she was so 
much interested in her last flower-picture. It was 
rosemary, pansies, daisies, columbine and rue; quite 
an Ophelia-like combi- 
nation, 





you 
It might have been ac- 


perceive, 


cident. It might have 
meant ‘“ remembrance 
and thoughts:” for 


there was danger Lucia 
would grow morbid in 
her solitude. So days 
came and days went, 
and the Clock ¢éck- 
tacked, tick-tacked from 





from dawn until twi- 
light. Nights, when 
within and_ without 


every noise was hushed 
and only the sleep 
angel watched with 
drooping head over the 
girl in the darkness, its 
sudden, silvery voice, 
outspeaking in the si- 
lence, would startle the 
angel into flight, but 
awaken Lucia from a 
dream toa prayer. One 
would not like to say 
how many prayers were 
counted off on that dial 
plate, in the days and 
weeks which followed 
the coming of the 
Clock ; but never did a 
Mohammedan respond 
more promptly to the 
call of the muezzin, 
than did the heart of 
the little artist to the 
striking of the hours. 
The pencil would fall 
from her hand, form 
and color fade from be- 
fore her eyes, and as 
many times a day a 
wish go heavenward, 
always for the friend — 
for his health, happi- 
ness and fortune. It 
is very wearying and 
monotonous to think 
of, but then he was not 
your friend ; this makes 
a difference. It is my 
private opinion that 
the Clock itself was a 
horrid old infidel; for 
every now and then it 
took a freak and re- 
fused to strike when 
the hands reached the 
striking point. This 
always gave Lucia a 
superstitious shiver. It 
was as muchas saying: 
“What is the use of 
your prayers, now, any- 
way? Save them!” 

However, on the whole, the Clock was a good 
deal of comfort and a genuine companion to Lucia. 
It usually fell in with all her notions in quite a sym- 
pathetic way. She had a fashion of poising herself 
before it and looking straight into its face, while she 
held long monologues upon life, and love, and friend- 
ship—all, of course, considered purely in the ab- 
stract. 

“TI do not think,” she soliloquized one day, “that 
hope is at all a necessary element of love. It may 
be of a perfect love, which must be a sappy love — 
but a strong love may live without hope. Plants can 
grow without light, if light is essential to a perfect 
vegetation.” 





music to her. Sometimes (oh, treachery, to reveal 
it !) sometimes when evening made the parallelo- 
gram of sky a drawn curtain of darkness, and the 
dove had ceased walking in at the window, and hid- 
den his head under his wing, she bent over the Clock 
and kissed it. Under such treatment, is it a wonder 
that her companion grew after a while very confi- 
dential? And because it had lived a long time with 
the friend, she questioned it about those hours spent 
with him. She fancied that she learned details full 
of interest to her— how he spent such and such a 
day, for instance; how — but I can not begin to tell 
you her queries and fancies. She was one day a 
little troubled after such a season of confidences, as 








to what the Clock might think of her; and so she| You see she was inclined to be metaphysical. 
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« Yes,” she continued, slipping, as a woman usually | 
does, from the universal to the particular; “I think 
one person can love another with whole-heartedness, 
and have no hope that the love will ever be known 
or valued — I think so.” 

The Clock did not disagree 
with her. 

“TI think so—but I do not 
know,” she added, a _ while 
after, as if it behooved her to 
be perfectly truthful. Then 
she went back to her little 
picture of ‘remembrance and 
thoughts.” 

This picture had been fin- 
ished six months, and hung 
up above the Clock, just where 
the first sun rays fell upon it; 
when one afternoon there 
came a letter te Lucia. It 
was a great event in her life, 
which was getting more: mo- 
notonous than you can have 
any idea of. It would seem 
as if even the dove had found 
it no longer to be endured; 
for that very week he had be- 
gun going out into the world 
and staying for long intervals. 
Unlike the one of old, he 
brought no branch of prom- 
ise when he returned. Lucia 
had even given up talking to 
the Clock. She had told it 
all she had to tell, and of late 

it had to her ears the melan- 
choly refrain of the poet’s 
clock, with its “ Never / For- 
ever | iti 





Forever ! Never : 
But as we have said, a letter 
light from the dingy parallelogram would fall upon 
the paper; and then in a strange tremor she read 
her first letter from the friend. It was the kind of a 
as achild’s. The artist spoke first in him, as of old. 
He had been greatly successful in carrying out de- 
signs whose first conceptions she had known in days 
him, friends had smiled too; yet 
above all newer friendships, he 
held highest the recollection of 
therefore, he was now writing to | 
tell of the last best gift this year | 
had brought him: the love of a 
beautiful. 
When Lucia had read the letter, 
every word, she stood long by the 
and crept into her neck. She put 
him away, uncaressed, and went 
over to the Clock, not touching 
tinger-tip — only looking steadily 
into its face before she spoke: 
“TI suppose it is all very good — 
might be happy. He needs it—I 
would rather that he should be 
than that I should —although it 
that was nothing to him, you 
know.” 
“No—no,” ticked the Clock. 
No! He had nothing to do wititi 
you;” and Lucia echoed: “ Noth- 
ing — never anything at all.” 
while; “he was my friend, and 
now he is happy — happiness must 
be strange.” 
Perhaps the companion disturbed 
her; for she rose up in the moon- 
light and went to it. Sometimes, 
wicked little devil of a Clock. 
To-night it had a tender, scrrow- 
ful look, as if, after all, ic was a 


came. She ran with it to the window, where all the 
letter such a man must write: noble, earnest, honest 
past. Fortune having smiled upon _ 
\ 
| 
his little sister-artist. To her, ; 
woman, very true and wonderfully 
window, and the dove came out 
it this time with so much as her 
I have prayed always that he 
is not a question of my happiness; 
“He never knew what we know! 
“Oh, yes,” she said, after a 
She could not sleep that night. 
in the past, it had seemed like a 
most weary sort of tabor—the 


marking off of this measure of pains and troubles 
which people call Time. 


At least Lucia thought it 
had. She stretched out one hand and stilled it, but 


under her other hand was the more wearisome beat- 


ing of her own heart, and she might not quiet that. 
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The Clock never told anything about the months 
which followed. It may have been averse to owning 
how persistently it was neglected. No more cares- 
ses—no long cosy chats did it enjoy; as often as 
anything it stood with its face to the wall, and Lucia’s 
hand rested on it not oftener than once a week. It 
grew chronically low-spirited, and wished through 
all its inmost works that the friend would come and 





take it away. Lucia hoped he would send for it; but 
more than a year passed, and no word came from 
him. Spring came; and one morning Lucia stood by 
the window, with both hands full of blue violets. 
She. turned to put them on her easel; and there, in 
his old place, sat the artist, 
She did not drop as much as 
one tiny bud, while she greet- 
ed him; and then, when he 
did not speak of her, she 
asked soon for the lady of his 
letter. 

“TI do not know anything of 
her, now,” he answered, sim- 
ply. “I never care to, again. 
As an artist, | found my ideal 
of beauty—as a man, I be- 
lieved I loved the truest of 
women. Have you heard of 
the man who was happy in 
the thought of a priceless 
treasure he possessed within 
a lovely casket? One day he 
lifted the and 
nothing there—neither had 
anything of worth ever been 
therein. 
two such men, and I am the 
second; but you need not 
look so sadly at me, little 
. sister. I am not broken-heart- 
ed or even bitter. I am only 
wiser. I know now there are 
gay birds who do not sing, 
and bright without 
perfume — but these last are 
not violets.” And he plucked 
two out of her hand. 

So just where the old life 
left off, it began again; that 
friend was concerned. He came 


cover found 


There have been 


flowers 





is, so far as the 
almost each day and sat by the easel, though when 
he went away, Lucia never talked to the Clock ; for 


there are some mistakes one does not repeat. 1 can 
not tell it as a fact, but I fancy the Clock had its re- 
venge for this. One summer twilight, the friend 
found the studio deserted, although a book lay open 
for him by the easel, and his chair was ready. There- 

fore he entered, and was for a 











THE FAGOT GATHERER,. 


half-hour alone with the Clock 
before the ‘“violet-maiden” re- 
turned; for by this name the 
friend had in his heart christened 
her. In that half-hour, I believe 
that brazen-faced old time-piece 
poured into his ear the whole pent- 
up story of those by-gone months ; 
and he may have listened — yes, 
listened and liked it! Lucia came 
in just as the first star beamed out 
in the parallelogram. She went 
softly over to the window to see 
it, and came close to the friend 
who stood there also. It was light 
enough for him to see her pale, 
sweet face; and, watching it, he 
forgot that she might wonder at 
the strange silence in which in- 
deed she did grow tremulous — 
half fearful of some strange new 
confidence like that of the letter 
— some pain of striving to be glad 
for him, perhaps. 

“Look up at me!” he said at 
\ast, and with an unfamiliar ca- 
dence in his tone. ‘I have seen 
you stand here, and reaching out 
after your dove, fold it, warm and 
fluttering, close into your bosom 
—may I so take you, Lucia, never 
any more to let you free again?” 

I think she could not have gone 
had his arms not closed about her 
and the lips that bent down whis- 
pered “I can not do without you, 
my ‘ heart’s-ease !’ ” 

The star veiled itself like a 
blushing maiden; but the saucy 
old clock, at seeing Lucia taken 
prisoner, sang most jubilantly, 
but changing the refrain a trifle: 
“Forever! forever! forever! for- 
ever! — Annette L. Noble. 
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BETTER ACQUAINTANCE WITH SWITZER- 
LAND. 


CONCLUDING PAPER, FROM NO. 20. 

LEAVING to the professional guide-books the task 
of pointing out the more eligible and advisable 
routes for entering the mountain land, for traversing 
it, and leaving it (some of the most important touched 
upon in the previous paper), it remains to take a 
brief glance at the history of the Helvetian Republic, 
without some knowledge of which the traveler neces- 
sarily labors under many disadvantages in traversing 
any of his routes, while the romantic and the myth- 





ical have done much to confuse general acquaintance 
with what is really 
so interesting. 
Switzerland can 
claim, with reason, 
an antiquity second 
to that of no other 
country in Europe, 
though much of its 
early history is 
either barbarous or 
savage. Many re- 
mains, in its lakes, 
show that the prim- 
itive ‘lake-dwel- 
lers’”” had homes 
there, far back in 
the early ages. But 
the first emergence 
into reliable his- 
tory is made in the 
knowledge that it 
became the resi- 
dence of a race of 
Etruscans, who fled 
into the wild and 
almost inaccessible 
Swiss mountains to 
escape the fury of 
the Gauls, then 
pressing nearly to 
the gates of Rome. 
These seem to have 
been called, from 
their leader Rha- 
tius, Rhatians—a 
name still preserv- 
ed in the general 
appellation of the 
Grisons — Rhati:. 
Another race, the 
Tigura, occupied 
the country on the 
north side of the 
Lake of Geneva, 
from the city of 
that name across to 
the Jura Moun- 
tains, and _ also 
across to the Lake 
of Constance. At 
a certain period of 
the great northern 
barbarian invasion 
of Italy, it would 
seem that the Ti- 
gura, then already 
called Helvetians, 
determined to join 
the extreme north- 
ern barbarians, 
called the Kymbern, then pressing toward Rome. 
Rome sent the consul Lucius Cassius, with an army, 
over the Alps, to restrain or punish them; but, un- 
der Divico, the Helvetians met his force at a point 
on the Lake of Geneva, near what is now Villeneuve, 
and literally destroyed it, slaying the consul and en- 
slaving the survivors. Afterward they would seem 
to have pursued their intention of joining the 
northern barbarians, assisting to devastate South- 
ern France, and threatening Rome. Then the for- 
tune of war turned, materially. The invaders were 
totally defeated, and so many of them as escaped, 
driven back across the Alps into Helvetia. Here, 
however, they were not pursued, and they retained 
their independence. After half a century, tired of 
their own bleak and rugged land, and remembering 
the warmer and more fertile Gaul, they determined 
to leave Helvetia in a body, march on the Frankish 

















land, and take possession of it. This was attempted, 
at first under the leadership of Orgetorix, and after- 
ward under that of the aged Divico. Rome heard of 
this attempt, and sent Julius Czsar to drive them 
back or prevent their march; and the troops of 
Czsar built a monstrous wall across the valley of the 
Rhone, to prevent their reaching Gaul. Divico out- 
flanked the Romans, however, and marched into Gaul 
by way of Burgundy, being followed by Czsar, who 
at Atun literally destroyed the Helvetian force, driv- 
ing back the survivors to their native land, forcing 
them to rebuild the towns they had burned on de- 
parture, and reducing Helvetia to the condition of a 
Roman province, with walled towns and fortresses 
garrisoned by Roman troops. The Rhatians were 
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only subdued later, but at length subdued, by Rome, 
who introduced into the land some of the civiliza- 
tions of life, before unknown. Military roads were 
built across the Alps to Italy, and Swiss soldiers en- 
tered the Roman legions. . 

Then the Allemanian (German) hordes, sweeping 
down on Rome, marched across Switzerland and de- 
vastated it, followed by the Huns, and afterward by 
the Burgundians, and still later by the Hollandish 
Franks, who had overrun Gaul and named it France 
in their own honor. They divided the country, with 
regions adjoining, into Suabia and Little Burgundy, 
with the German tongue spoken in the former, and 
the Franco-Italian (Romanish) in the latter. During 
the reign of Henry the Fowler, Emperor of Germany, 
the Hungarians, forcing their way across Germany, 
entered Switzerland and desolated it, leading to the 
walling of many towns and the erection of many cas- 








tles that still frown down upon the traveler in the 
mountain passes. 

In the latter part of the thirteenth century occur- 
red an event that for centuries changed the whole 
destiny of the Swiss. Rudolph, Count of Hapsburgh, 
in the Canton Aargau, military governor of the Can- 
tons of Schwytz, Uri, Unterwalden and Zurich (then 
banded for defense), became Emperor of Germany, by 
election, in 1273. With him, Switzerland passed into 
the rule of Germany, in other words into that of 
Austria, where it remained until the days of Tell and 
Gessler, about 1305. At that time, the unpopularity 
of the Emperor Albert induced the forest cantons to 
ask for a governor, who was sent them in duplicate — 
Gessler and Landenberg. Landenberg made furious 
inroads on private 
property. He took 
the last yoke of 
oxen from young 
Arnold Melcthal, 
who struck him 
and fled,—and then 
put out the eyes of 
the fugitive’s fath- 
er, who refused to 
betray his place of 
concealment. Gess- 
ler compelled the 
peasants to build 
him a castle, called 
“Zwing-Uri,” at 
the foot of St. Got- 
thard, and set up a 
pole, with his hat, 
for the bows of the 
loyal, at Altorf, on 
Lake Lucerne. 

What followed, 
in 1307, is almost 
as well known over 
the world, in his- 
tory, biography, le- 
gend, romance, 
poem and opera, 
as any other series 
of events in the 
knowledge of man, 
however the record 
may differ as to par- 
ticulars. It would 
appear that the 
first breath of abso- 
lute rebellion was 
blown by a woman 
— the wife of Stauf- 
facher of Steinen, 
who had heard her 
husband threaten- 
ed by Gessler for 
daring to build'a 
comfortable  cot- 
tage without his 
permission. Urged 
by her, he sought 
out Arnold Melc- 
thal and Walter 
Furst; and_ the 
three met at dead 
of night, in the 
Meadow of Rutli, 
among the rocks 
on Lake Lucerne. 
There and _ then 
was taken _ the 
“Oath of Rutli,” 
binding the three to redress the wrongs of the peo- 
ple or die in the effort. A few nights later they met 
again, with William Tell, and accompanied by some 
two score of others. Then the league was renewed 
and broadened. Immediately after ensued the well- 
known events in the life of Tell, including the epi- 
sode of the apple, the saving of Gessler by Tell ina 
storm on the Lake of Uri, and the shooting of the 
same tyrant by him a few hours later, followed by 
determined action on the part of the conspirators. 
On the New Year’s Eve of 1308, they seized the Cas- 
tle Rotzberg, at Sarnen, by strategy, and expelled 
Landenberg, the second governor, afterward renew- 
ing the Oath of Rutli. 

The assassination of the Emperor Albert, which 
took place the same year, at Baden, near Zurich, at 
the hands of his nephew, though not shared in by 





the Swiss, was made the excuse by his daughter, 
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Agnes, Queen of Hungary, for bloody deeds against 
the people, leading to their being still more incensed 
with the Austrian power. A band of Swiss breaking 
one night into the convent of Einsiedeln, gave the 
Archduke Leopold excuse to invade Switzerland 
with an army of fifteen thousand to twenty thousand, 
which force was totally defeated and indeed destroyed 


by thirteen hundred Swiss, in the fierce battle of 


Morgarten, on the 15th of November, 1315. 
Immediately thereafter, on the 9th of December, 
1315, deputies from the three cantons of Schwytz, 
Unterwalden and Uri, met at Brunnen, on Lake Lu- 
cerne, and formed the compact for the Swiss or Hel- 
vetian Republic. A truce for six years, with the 
acknowledgment of the freedom of the Swiss by 
Austria, immediately followed. So was formed the 
Mountain Republic, the after-adhesions to which, by 


other cantons, have already been given in the pre- 


ceding article. Another attack by Austria, in 1386, 
ended in the battle,of Sempach, on the goth of July 


of that year, with the heroic act of Arnold Winkel- 
reid in opening a way for his Swiss by receiving a 


dozen of the enemy’s spears in his own breast, and 
the terrible defeat of the Austrians, who lost six 


hundred noblemen and two thousand common sol- 
diers, with a total loss to the Swiss of only two hun- 


dred. 
Various internal conflicts necessarily took place, 


during following centuries, between the banded can- 


tons and those who had not joined them — the most 


important being the struggle of 1444. when twenty 
thousand Schwytzers beleaguered Zurich, and a terri- 


ble battle took place at St. Jacob, on the Birs, be- 
tween an Armagnac army of some fifteen thousand, 
led by the Dauphin of France (marching to aid one 
side or the other—no one can be certain which !) 
and sixteen hundred Swiss. 


ten remained alive after the battle! 


The last remaining great conflict of the Helvetians 


Of the Armagnacs, sev- 
eral thousand were slain, though they were victori- 
ous: of the Swiss sixteen hundred, history has it that 


more “coming to the front,” lately crowning all with 
a new constitution which makes her truly one of the 
nations of the world. It is impossible not to recog- 
nize, in closing, that something more than the won- 
derful natural magnificence of Switzerland, her grand 
mountains and fertile valleys—is presented there 
for the study and admiration of Americans. Her 
history has been one long struggle against superior 
power, one long record of bravery and patriotic de- 
termination, setting an example to the Men of the 
West, that they may have occasion not only to re- 
member but to imitate, in building up to stability 
the Great Republic. Rugged virtue and frugality, 
with indomitable bravery, seem to have been the 
conditions of the Swiss national existence; shall we 
err very far in believing that the imitation of those 
virtues will be the condition on which only we can 
endure and prosper? — Henry Morford. 


THE FEMALE MISER. 
THE soul in saddest pity turns away 
From man, grown calculating, hard and cold, 
All things forgotten, higher than the clay, 
And only one God truly worshiped — gold! 
But how much more disgust yet blends with pain, 
When gentle woman, to herself untrue, 
Creates a deity from hoarded gain, 
And worships it with fervor ever new! 
The brows are wrinkled with the miser’s thought ; 
The hands are thinned with grasping such a prize ; 
And all the loving instincts, half untaught, 
Have grown to greed in aging lips and eyes. 
Unhallowed rings the chink from clutching palm: 
Unholy glows the fond and gloating smile: 
Joy’s tumult to be hushed in death's sad calm, 
And all abandoned, in so brief a while! 





THE SPUR OF MONMOUTH: 


A Historical and Centennial Romance of the Revolution. 


FROM PERSONAL RELATIONS AND DOCUMENTS NEVER 
BEFORE MADE PUBLIC. 


particulars, and so defective in others, that the time 
is full ripe for stating the truth with reference to 
it, as derived from those who were at that junc- 
ture within the full opportunity of ascertaining the 
facts involved, if not within sound of the alleged 
voice of supplication. 

It was under no tree that Washington knelt: the 
merest trifle of reflection would suggest that he must 
have been unlikely to do so, at midwinter, and in 
the snow, which for all that period covered every 
foot of ground in the neighborhood of the Schuyl- 
kill. Such men as Washington, of whatever time, 
do not utter their orisons aloud, outside some place 
of recognized worship, and where there is equal pos- 
sibility of their being overheard and misunderstood. 
No one can say that Isaac Potts may not have seen 
the kneeling commander, as certainly others saw 
him, with very different eyes from those of the owner 
of the head-quarters. But that he heard him is cer- 
tainly not true; and that the succeeding scene, at 
his house, is entirely imaginary, is evident from the 
two facts that at that time Isaac Potts was a widower, 
and that more than such a spectacle would have been 
needed to convert to any assured belief in the patriot 
cause, one who regarded it from his point of view. 
It is time, as already said, that the truth of this 
memorable scene should be recorded, whatever the 
record may suggest as to the burthen of those sup- 
plications which the Father of his Country undoubt- 
edly then and there uttered, in that most impressive 
utterance only reaching the ears invisible. 

It was something past noon on the 17th of January 
of that memorable year, that two men crossed the 
bridge over the Valley Creek, descending toward 
the Schuylkill and their quarters from a visit just 
paid to the invalided troops in the hospital on the 
road _ half-a-mile toward Phoenixville. Both wore, 
half hidden under the heavy cloaks protecting them 
from the winter cold, the uniform of general officers ; 
and yet both were among the very youngest in the 
service (with the single exception of Alexander 


was that with Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
in 1474, under a quarrel principally incited by Louis 
XI. of France and Duke Sigismund of Austria. They 
won the battle of Hericourt, as allies of the Austri- 
ans; then, deserted by the latter, bloodily defeated 
the duke, with one hundred thousand men, at Gran- 
son, on Lake Neufchatel, their own force being 
twenty thousand — again at Murten, on the Lake of 
Morat, with something less than the same dispropor- 
tion of numbers—and still again, and finally, at 
Nancy, in Burgundy, the crushing blow being cap- 





Hamilton), enjoying such high commands as their 
epaulets proclaimed. In feature and bearing, except 
for a certain manly pride in each, no two could have 
been more dissimilar; while probably in the whole 
army no two more affected the society of each other. 
The elder of the two—something more than thirty 
.years of age —was by far the handsomer, though far 
less likely to catch the feminine eye oftenest appeal- 
ed to by grace and manhood. He was tall, full- 
figured, with something German in the cast of coun- 


By AN EXx-PENSION-AGENT. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE PRAYER OF VALLEY FORGE. 


Few incidents in the life and action of Washing- 
ton, while at the head of the Army of Independence, 
have been oftener related or more depended upon as 
furnishing a reliable key to the inner depths of his 
character, than the “ Prayer of Valley Forge.” And 








ped by the death of the great Burgundian warrior. 


Other conflicts, indeed, and of consequence, there 
have been, some of them melancholy enough, but 
In a struggle with 
the Germans, known as the “ Suabian War,” in 1495, 
they met with the usual success of victory over 
greater numbers, at Frastenz and Schwadenloch — at 
the former place tradition having it that the enemy 
lost four thousand three hundred, and they thirteen ! 
Into the bad blood, and the bloodshed following, be- 
tween the Protestant and Catholic cantons, accom- 
panying and following Zwinglius and the Reforma- 


rather internecine than national. 


tion, we have no call to enter —closing with a word 


of the position of the Helvetians during the French 
Revolution, somewhat brought about, no doubt, by 
the habit of the Swiss to enter all armies, and the 
massacre of the Swiss Guard, at Paris, in the com- 
Napoleon built the 
“Cisalpine Republic” Below the Alps and adjoining 


mencement of that contest. 


the Swiss Grisons, and demanded that the Helvetian 


Republic should guarantee everything that its peo- 
ple demanded, or be swallowed up by his own over- 
Neglect or refusal led to “ annexa- 
tion” of one part and another of Switzerland to the 


weening power. 


French power, to the bloody occupation of the whole 


by the French troops, and so to the downfall of the 


old confederacy. 


Napoleon needed a Switzerland, however, as a bar- 
rier between his own empire and Germany. He who 


had destroyed, rebuilt — badly, no doubt, but rebuilt. 


By the “ Mediation Act” he prevented cantons mak- 


ing war on each other — something that he naturally 


did not desire, as he needed the Swiss troops in his 


armies. Half remodeled, the confederacy lived again. 
When Napoleon fell, with some wisdom gathered 


from the past, it strengthened. The Congress of 


Vienna recognized it as an “independent, neutral 
State.” Since then, the cantons, as already shown, 
have been drawing closer together, while in every 
detail of education, commerce, manufactures, and all 
that makes a nation, Switzerland has been more and 


yet nearly a century has passed since the utterance 
of that prayer, without the circumstances surround- 
ing it being fully understood, and without its being 
generally known who were the more important wit- 
nesses to that act of dependence upon the Divine 
Will, on the part of him who felt himself so in need 
of the Almighty direction. 

In the accounts of the winter at Valley Forge, this 
paragraph, or something very like it, will ordinarily 
be found: “ How seriously the responsibility of the 
struggle at that period weighed upon the comman- 
der-in-chief, may be discovered through an occur- 
rence during that encampment. Passing through a 
thicket, one day, a man named Isaac Potts, residing 
near the head-quarters, had his attention arrested by 
the sound of a human voice, apparently in pleading 
tones, within the shelter of the trees. Anxious to 
know what this supplication in such a spot could 
mean, he made his way carefully nearer, and peeped 
through the branches for the purpose of discovery. 
What was his surprise, when sufficiently near to ob- 
serve the place and the speaker, to see that it was 
Washington, kneeling on the ground in the covert 
of the trees, with his hands clasped and his tearful 
eyes raised to heaven, pouring out anxious supplica- 
tions for his periled country, and for wisdom to 
guide its destinies out of the path of danger! Awed 
and impressed, the observer stole away without 
alarming the kneeling suppliant, and returning to 
his home, answered the inquiries of his wife as to the 
meaning of his absorbed manner and downcast looks, 
by the impressive words: ‘Now I know that the 
cause of the patriots must triumph; for I have just 
seen a spectacle the most remarkable in all history 
—Washington kneeling in prayer for his country, 
with the tears running down his cheeks and his 
voice broken by emotion. Surely the man and his 
cause are blessed of heaven, and they must prosper.’ ”’ 

Such is the accepted record, which nearly every 
reader of revolutionary history will remember. True 
in the main, that record is incorrect in so many 








tenance, the nose markedly long and a little aquiline, 
the eyes very dark, sad and almost pleading in their 
expression, and the mouth a veritable cupid’s-bow of 
tender, pensive kindness, long afterward remember- 
ed and commented upon by those who fought at his 
side and under his command, as completing the most 
lovable of manly faces—one that inspired confi- 
dence almost in a moment, and held it with a tenacity 
not common to those impressing others so quickly. 
This officer, whose portraits have often been mis- 
taken for those of Washington, though much hand- 
somer than his superior, and much younger when 
brought into intimacy with him — was General Peter 
Muhlenberg: one of the most marked figures, in 
some other regards than his physical presence, of all 
those who took part in the great struggle. He it 
was who, while “ parson of Woodstock,” in Virginia, 
had taken early part in the resistance to British 
claims, in 1774, been chairman of the Committee of 
Safety of his county, held a seat in the House of 
Burgesses, and finally presented a spectacle of in- 
terest not often matched in history, by preaching a 
farewell sermon to the people of his charge, announ- 
cing that “there was a time to pray, a time to preach, 
and a time to fight: that the latter had come, and he 
was about to change his line of duty to the field,” 
ending by throwing off his surplice, showing the 
uniform of a colonel beneath it, and descending the 
Lutheran pulpit stairs to order the drum beaten, the 
muster-roll read and filled, and his regiment mustered 
for active service, within that hour, and at the very 
door of the church! He it was who had thereafter 
served so faithfully in the South, then risen to the 
command of the Virginia line, and stood beside 
Washington from Middlebrook to Germantown, 
proving that he fought quite as well as he prayed, 
and necessarily winning among the rough and gra- 
phic talkers of the army the inevitable name of the 
“fighting parson,” while no man could say that he 
had ever brought disgrace upon the cloth thus sum- 
marily abandoned. 

The still younger man, who walked that day beside 
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Peter Muhlenburg, and who proved his personal 
habits to be a trifle less hardy by keeping his cloak 
drawn more closely around him than was that of the 
Virginian,— was one of those rare mortals destined 
to shed almost equal lustre on the history of two 
continents — to be of great usefulness and immense 
influence in both, and to win the applauding verdict 
of the world through circumstances offering many 
temptations, presenting many difficulties, and likely 
to wreck the probity of any except the most stead- 
fast. Scarcely more than one-and-twenty years of 
age at that time,—of moderate stature and slight 
figure, with (like his companion) the nose very long, 
but depressed above the nostrils, and then rising 
suddenly and sharply at the end, giving a sort of 
bird-air, which suggested the word “perky;” with 
the eyebrows naturally raised high, as if always in 
readiness for the peculiar shrug of the French; and 
that feature, and the head thrown well back, creating 
some impression of vanity and much of open-eyed 
quick observation — such, with hair always a little 
elaborately curled, a wealth of ruffles at the throat, 
the Cross of St. Louis on his lappel, and his whole 
array in marked fashionable contrast to that of the 
sober-habited Muhlenberg — such was, at that junc- 
ture, Gilbert Motier, Marquis de Lafayette, the truest 
and most heartful of volunteers in the cause of 
liberty, the noble whom the Zettres de cachet of a king 
could not turn from his purpose of aiding America 
with sword and purse, and the man who had been 
fortunate enough to marry, in the person of the 
Countess Anastasie, daughter of the Duke de 
Noailles, a helpmate who could aid him with wealth 
and impel him forward to the field of honor by her 
self-sacrificing counsel. 

It is well, perhaps, that we do not always foresee 
the consequences of our own actions; so crippled 
might be the hand of activity, if we did so without 
the circumscribing influences of our mortality! For, 
in the light of succeeding events, and in view of the 
number of instances thereafter, in which Lafayette, 
in his own land, was to be called upon to stand be- 
tween the people of his own blood and the demons 
of disorder and anarchy, for which the claim was 
always made that they had their origin in the carry- 
ing back to France of revolutionary and republican 
principles by the French officers and soldiery who 
had shared in the struggle of American liberation — 
could the generous young noble, at that hour, have 
been gifted with the faculty of foreknowledge, who 
can say whether he might not have considered the 
risk far beyond the duty, withdrawn that helping 
hand and that influence so necessary, and left the 
Land of the West to whatever fate it could accom- 
plish through its own unaided valor? No such gift 
was his, however; not more could he foresee, on 
that January day of 1778, the awful kaleidoscope of 
1789 to 1793, the Day of Confederation, the Bonnet 
Rouge, or Olmutz, than he could look forward to 
1824 and his return as a demigod to the country he 
was then assisting to free, or 1830 and the time when 
he was once more and for the last to stand between 
an unstable people and a second Reign of Terror. 

There was one bond of fellowship between the 
young Frenchman, then only a few days returned 
from the North and the abandoned preparations for 
the new expedition against Canada, and the Virginia 
officer who had been with the army throughout all 
its late operations — one bond, of no little strength, 
and yet only understood by those who thoroughly 
knew both. Lafayette, never a good Englishman in 
the use of language, had not then, as yet, shaken off 
the more declared idioms of the Gallic tongue; and 
few officers of the army spoke the French so well as 
Peter Muhlenberg, whose long residence on the 
continent of Europe, before his ordination, had 
made both that and the German nearly as natural to 
him as his native English. Lafayette, as is well 
known, affected the society of the elder, on that ac- 
count as well as from personal liking ; and they were 
‘often together when the exigencies of the service 
allowed. 

Crossing the little bridge over the Valley Creek, 
that day, the two had temporarily forgotten both 
place and time, and were deep in a conversation, in 
French, on the literature of that language,— the 
young Frenchman having, so to speak, gone home 
to his own loved land, and the other willinglySaccom- 
panied him. Forming the corner of the road, as it 
turned down the creek toward the Schuylkill, stood 
a barn, with the yards belonging to it — at some little 
distance from the head-quarters, but appertaining to 





his favorite white horse, and one or two other ani- 
mals of his stud. Among the horses then in the 
stables, was a fine brown, lately the property of 
Washington, but within a few days presented by him 
to Lafayette, on his return from the North, and not 
yet removed to the possession of the latter. It 
chanced that General Muhlenberg had not yet seen 
the animal ; and Lafayette invited him, as they ap- 
proached the barn, to enter and view his valuable 
acquisition—an acquisition, by the way, which he 
retained throughout the war, in full efficiency for 
service, and spent no inconsiderable sum to have 
taken in safety to France when his labors of love in 
America were ended. 
Conversation between the companions had drop- 
ped, as they came nigh the door of the barn; and it 
was not resumed as Lafayette laid his hand on the 
door and opened it. As he did so, the door making 
literally no noise, the winter light streamed full into 
the lean-to connected with the stable, and for one 
notable moment revealed a spectacle which, de- 
scribed improperly and with singular distortions, has 
been the subject of narration and admiration over 
the world for an entire century. There it was that, 
in that instant’s glance, they saw the Father of his 
Country kneeling, on some of the hay thrown down 
from above for later supply to the horses — the cloak 
cast back from his noble figure, his hat lying beside 
him, his hands clasped and raised to heaven, and his 
closed eyes looking upward as only the eyes of 
faith and Christian confidence can do, to the Father 
of Light, whose presence is no surer in the temple 
than the hovel— nay, whose well-beloved Son had 
his place of earthly nativity in a stable sheltering far 
humbler animals than those of this place and pres- 
ence. 
No spoken word was issuing from the lips of the 
suppliant —at that moment, whatever might have 
been the case at some other spot and season. The 
closed eyes evidently saw nothing earthly — not even 
the light streaming suddenly in —as the closed ears 
as evidently heard not the opening of the door. The 
face, as Peter Muhlenberg sometimes spoke of it, 
later, was grandly sad and sorrowful, seeming entire- 
ly wrapped in awful contemplation of human weak- 
ness and that eternal might which could alone sup- 
plement and make it able to do its duty in the world. 
Not one of the seers or prophets of old had ever 
been more thoroughly carried away from mere imme- 
diate surroundings — more completely engrossed in 
the highest office and privilege of humanity —than 
seemed the hero at that memorable moment. Who 
shall say (though many have taken upon them- 
selves to say), what formed the burthen of that 
voiceless but most earnest prayer? That in it was 
embodied such a supplication for his periled coun- 
try, as few lips have ever uttered, the man and his 
surroundings alike contribute to prove. That there 
was also embodied an agonized appeal for personal 
guidance from above, in the task which at that junc- 
ture may have seemed beyond the ability of any 
mere mortal, is not more to be doubted: without the 
certainty of this, George Washington would not have 
been George Washington, and the history of the 
United States of America would have needed to be 
far differently written. But what more? Who shall 
say what more? Who shall guess what more? Were 
there other clouds and shadows wrapping heart and 
brain of the hero, at that stage of his existence, than 
even those involving the fate of his beloved land? 
Were there other strengths necessary, and so recog- 
nized, than those which should make him wise in 
council and invincible in the field? Once more — 
who shall say? So it was that the physical fact of 
the Prayer of Valley Forge came to human knowl- 
edge: we may well leave the subject of the prayer 
to the destinies hearing words in the silence and 
either answering or denying them. 
All this, to the sight of the two spectators, occu- 
pied but a moment. It would not be truth to say 
that Lafayette shut the door on the instant; some- 
thing outside himself held eye and hand until both he 
and his companion had fully taken in the scene and 
comprehended its purport. Then, gently and si- 
lently as he might have drawn the scarf over the 
face of a sleeping babe, the young French officer 
closed the door, and the two stood looking into each 
other’s faces, without. Not a word, even then — not 
a word until, by mutual consent, they had retraced 
their steps through the narrow yard, to the road, 
and were turning once more in the direction of the 
Schuylkill. Even then, the words to be put upon 





it, and used by the commander-in-chief for stabling 





nant with meaning! Spoken, like those last preced- 
ing them, in French, they have their place here, in 
their English rendering: 

“ He is‘a wonderful man — the commander !”’— the 
exclamation of Lafayette. 

“The spectacle is a sublime one; it fills me with 
shame while it inspires me with new faith and hope!”’ 
the reply of Muhlenberg. 

“As how, general?” the inquiry and the glance 
accompanying, evidencing surprise. 

“As thus, marquis! I descended from a pulpit to 
assume arms: George Washington, in the midst of a 
warlike profession, ascends higher, and more near to 
God, than my pulpit. It is well for the cause — for 
him ; but as for me —do you not understand that it 
shames me?” 

“Shames you, general? Not so. Pardon me if I 
say that, instead, it should make your pride the 
higher, as showing that prayer and the profession of 
arms are not incompatible, when the prayer is earn- 
est and the cause is felt to be just! Think once 
more, general; am I not right ?”’ 

“You are right, marquis!” warmly grasping the 
hand of the other. “ You are right, and I thank you.” 
“TI am not of your faith, general, or of the com- 
mander’s, as you know,” was the reply, with the 
grasp of the hand warmly returned. “ But all faiths 
meet together, here. Duty is noble; prayer is yet 
nobler. In my country I sometimes fear that they 
have half forgotten to pray. When they quite for- 
get, the good God keep them from themselves!” 

«“ Amen! — But let us hope that such a time will 
never come —there or here!” said the Virginian. 

“Yes, let us hope so, general. But who knows? 
I trust that the commander did not see or hear us— 
that we did not disturb him. este on the horse that 
should have led me into the danger of doing so! No 
—that is not well; for what I have seen I shall 
never forget, and I would not forget it if I could.” 

“Nor I, marquis — be sure.” 

No—both were right in the assertion. Peter 
Muhlenberg never lost the memory of that scene, 
or quite forgot the feeling of that moment, in the 
later days of the war or the honorable occupations 
following it. And did Gilbert Motier, Marquis de 
Lafayette, when his fearful alternative prophecy had 
been proved sooth —when a whole nation not only 
forgot prayer but denied God, and throned a courte- 
san as the Goddess of Reason and the proper ruling- 
power of the universe? 


& 
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CHRISTMAS OF '75. 





WHEN you draw the curtain’s bright fold, 
And shut out the fierce freezing cold ; 
When fires are warmest and brightest, 
And hearts are gayest and lightest ; 
When soft carpets hush all the echoes, 
And voices as sweet as the cuckoo’s 

Ring through the close bolted door, 

Do you think of the poor? 


In your favorite seat, at your ease, 

While over the ivory keys 

Your daughter's white fingers are straying — 

How fair she is at her playing! 

As pure as the sweet Madonna 

That looks from the wall upon her — 
When the song is finished and o’er, 
Do you think of the poor ? 


Do you think with a sigh of pity, 

Of the cellars all over the city, 

So dark, and dismal, and “old, 

Where huddle the young and the old — 

Huddle and freeze together 

Inethe terrible winter weather — 
As for you the happy hours wane, 
Do you think of their pain ? 


Do you think of the beauty and sweetness, 

Of womanhood's lovely completeness, 

Sold for a morsel of bread, 

And a place for the fair guilty head ? — 

Sold when temptation was dire, 

Crushed like a rose in the mire — 
With your pure, happy daughters and mothers, 
Do you think of these others ? 


To-day, the glad bells are ringing, 
And choral voices are singing 
His praises, who, born with the lowly, 
Taught that love only makes holy ; 
Saying, oh, brother, to thee: 
‘* What thou dost for these is for Me.” 

We may forget, but be sure, 

He thinks of His poor. 

— Mrs. M. F. Butts. 











record with reference to it, were few, but how preg- 
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We have this month a double issue of this ex 
cellent and thoroughly American art journal, and 
it contains some of the best pictures that have ap- 
peared for many months. The selections are 
good and the execution all that can be desired. 
The first engraving, ‘‘ Dolce far Niente,"’ after 
Charles Landelle, the well-known French artist, 
is in the best style of art, and admirably retains 
the characteristic so well displayed in the original, 
but which no word in our language can convey. 
** The Christening "is almost equally commend- 
able. We must also mention a full-page en- 
graving entitled ‘‘ Avenged,’"” by H. Von Angeli, 
which, while presenting a different style, is re- 
markably effective. There are likewise some ex- 
cellent engravings of landscapes, many of them 
pictures of more or less familiar places. Among 
these'last are ‘‘ The Lovers’ Walk in Sawkill 
Glen,”* a good study of foliage, with perhaps a 
little too much light on the foreground; the 
** Sawkill Falls,’’ near Milford, and the ‘‘ Triple 
Cascades,” on the Sawkill. The ‘‘ Peutelsteiner 
Chasm,”" in the Tyrol is a good example of rocky 
scenery; ‘and among the many other illustrations, 
we must notice two which are in no way inferior to 
any—*“ Ondine,” after a picture by Miss Starr, 
who has portrayed the beautiful water nymph 
with ‘good effect, and a fine picture of elk on the 


Upper Missouri, after W. M. Cary. The tex- 


ture of the animals in this picture is to be noted. vy 
We have no space to enumerate the many re-|— 


maining illustrations, which comprise, 


varied as the pictures ‘and fully as interesting. 


Among the contributors we find the names of 


Henry Morford, who is always entertaining; E. 


S. Jarisen, R. Davey, the author of ** The Spur of 
Marie Ladd, Fenno Douglass, and 
In all respects this 
is an unusually good number.—N. Y. Times, Oc- 


Monmouth ;"" 
several contributors in verse. 


tober 29. 


The publishers of the A/dine, having met with 
loss and consequent delay in the burning of their 
establishment on June 24, ask the “ forbearance 
and kindly consideration of its patrons for en- 
not 
seem serious, however, and in less than ninety 
days, it is announced, the last of the missing parts 
from No. 1, current series, will have been re- 
printed and a regular supply of all will be in stock. 
In the current number, the engravings are up to 
the usual A/dine standard, and the letter-press is 


forced irregularity of supply.’" This does 


of the usual variety.— World, N. Y., August to. 


Many of our readers will share our satisfaction 
in knowing that the fire which destroyed the 4/ 
dine printing establishment in July last, did not 
succeed in destroying that delightful publication. 
On the contrary, it has survived as beautiful as 
ever, and the August number was issued within 
ten days of the usual period. The lack of such a 
valuable means of educating the public taste, and 
cultivating the perception of beauty, would have 
been a great loss not only to the city alone but to 
The August number has an 
admirable cut, after Bonnat, ‘‘ A Mother of Egypt,” 
in which the exquisite simplicity of the composi- 
It is one of 

In the se- 
ries of national pictures apropos of the Centen- 
nial, this number has a cut by Mr. John S. Davis, 
of Washington taking command by drawing his 
sword under the old elm at Cambridge, the sub- 


the whole country. 


tion repays long and careful study. 
tnose things in which every line tells. 





among | 
others, scenes from the cathedrals of Chester and 
Strasbourg. The literary matter this month is as 











be admitted that-he succeeds most admirably i: 
producing the desired effect, the very pretty one, 
namely, of a young Roman maiden leaning against 
a time-eaten column, and brought into relief by 
the dark shadows of the porch behind her. 
Among the others are a full-page reproduction of 
H. Von Angeli’s well-known painting ‘‘ Avenged.” 
* * * * The landscapes are woodland scenes 
at home and abroad, and several groups of foreign 
architecture, all well executed. The best, per- 
haps, are from sketches by Bisbing on the Sawkill 
River, near Milford, Pennsylvania. The literary 
matter of these two A/dines is, as usual, excellent 
and varied, and printed in the most admirable 
manner on the smoothest and heaviest calendered 
paper. — Christian Union. 


We are glad to see once more on our table this 
representative journal of American art. The fire 
which in June last destroyed a great portion of 
the Addine establishment, has delayed its appear- 
ance till now. The company, whose losses were 
covered by insurance, have, however, enlarged 
their facilities, and we believe that subscribers 
may now look forward to a regular continuance of 


the work in its old admirable form. ‘The larger 


engravings this month are three: ‘t A Mother of 
Egypt,”’ by T. Cole, after Bonnat; ‘‘ A View of 
the Nunnery of Ottilienberg, Alsace," and ‘‘Wash- 


ington taking Command," by John S. Davis.— 


7 imes 


Notwithstanding its late fiery trials, this popular 
and artistic publication comes out this month as 
good as new, with a handsome collection of en- 
gravings and a choice variety of interesting sub- 
jects represented in its letter-press. Prominent 
among the former may be mentioned ‘‘ A Mother 
of Egypt,” (the frontispiece), ‘‘ Pictures in the 
Fire,’’ and ‘‘ The Music Lesson,” while the Cen- 
tennial series receives a valuable addition in the 
picture of ‘‘ Washington Taking Command."" The 
Aldine is showing an energy and perseverance 
deserving of the highest success, which we trust it 
may continue to meet with.—Commercial Adver- 
tiser, N. Y., Aug. 27. 


The Aldine has become emphatically the Art 
Journal of America. The resolution of the pub- 
lishers to make a principal feature of the enter- 
prise the artistic illustration of the leading events 
in our national history has greatly endeared this 
Art Journal to every patriotic American citizen, 
and the movement is looked upon as decidedly 
appropriate for the Centennial year of the nation. 
The October number of the A/dine is rich in illus- 
trations. ‘‘ First Come, First Served,"’ and ‘‘A 
Chasm in the Tyrol,’’ are magnificent pictures. 
‘*Ondine” and ‘‘ The Christening”’ are very fine, 
as are, in fact, all the illustrations.—/ishil/ 
(N. Y.) Standard. 


The Adine is one of the finest Art Journals 
published anywhere. Its illustrations are unex- 
ceptionable in character and artistic in execution, 
and as a medium for thoroughly understanding 
the progress and distinctive features of art in this 
country, it is of the highest value. Its literary and 
prose articles possess a marked degree of excel- 
lence. The miscellaneous departments are delight- 
ful, admirable in material and in the matter of 
presenting criticism and rendering judgment.— 
Plattsburgh (N. Y.) Republican. 


The current number of the A/dine is just issued, 
and will be found quite up to the high standard 
established by that suberb journal of art. Amer- 


WHAT.TRE CRITICS SAY! 


n the possession of almost every family in the 
land.— Syracuse (N. Y.) Fournal. | 
The Paris Kentuckian. notes the following: 


Charlie Carrington, a young»man of color, who 
is not yet twenty-one years of age, and makes his 
living by driving a coal cart, displays good taste 
in his literary selections. He-has, within the last 
year and a half,.subscribed for the A/dine, THE 
BEST ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY EXTANT, Hitch- 
cock's Analysis of the Bible, Apostolic Times, and 
other good newspapers, and was the first citizen 
of the town to subscribe for Collins’ History of 
Kentucky.—Courier Fournal, Louisville, Ky. 





Few works of art and literature combined furnish 
greater amount of pleasure for the same money 
than the A/dine, as published by the Aldine print- 
ing company, New York, James Sutton, president. 
The October number before us is in all respects 
worthy the patronage of an appreciative public, 
and is one of the best of the series for 1875. The 
work steadily increases in merit, surpassing all 
rivals in the United States, and compares most 
favorably with: those. of any other country on the 





Then 
there are a number of smaller engravings, equally 
well executed, and each giving its own lessons in 
a manner that can not fail to make a lasting im- 
pression. «ln: literary merit the A/dine is also 
first-class, and altogether, its make-up is of such a 
magnificent character it needs but to be seen to be 
appreciated, and we would advise all who desire a 
periodical of real, genuine merit—an art journal 
of the first water—be sure to subscribe for the 
Aldine.— New Holland (Pa.) Clarion, 


and full of life, beauty and naturalness. 


The Aldine, No. 22 of the current series, is re- 
ceived. Of its many illustrations of unsurpassed 
beauty and interest there are five fullepage. The 
reading matter consists of prose and poetry, is 
high toned and printed in neat style on heavy 
paper. It is a beautiful work of art; a feast for 
eye and mind.—Mount Foy (Pa.) Herald. 


* * * We have never yet seen a poor number. 
The engravings are admirable specimens of art, 
while the text is just as complete in its way. 
Every lover of the beautiful should endeavor to 
secure it.— Holmes Co. (O.) Republican. 





globe. Send for samples.— Fanesville( Wis.) Times. 


The October number of this 
monthly is now lying before us, and we ‘have no 
hesitation to say we regard it as the very best 
number yet issued. The illustrations are seven- 
teen, and of unusual excellence; of these about 
one-half are full-page ones, while the rest, al- 
though of inferior size, are perfect gems. First, 
we have ‘‘ The Christening,”’ a picture so telling 
and life-like as to render any further explanation 
unnecessary. ‘‘ The Odalisque’’ gives us the 
highest type of that oriental beauty which is cha- 
racterized by the dreamy, sensuous, but soft 
winning loveliness of which poets dream 
sing. Then we have ‘ First Come, First Served " 
which we regard as the gem of the number, and 


and 


seen excelled. It represents a herd of elk ap- 
proaching the pool in the prairie at which they 
are accustomed to drink, only to find it in pos- 
session of a vast herd of bison, whose numbers 
forbid all present approach by the antlered elk. 
‘tOndine"’ is a page out of Fouque’s exquisite 
romance of that name, representing the brave 
hero of the legend bearing the water sprite across 
‘*The Lavandiere,’’ or washing girl 
of Southern Europe, is a fine study; no sight is 
more common in Italy and France than the origi- 
nals from which this copy is drawn. ‘' The Peu 
telsteiner Chasm" in Tyrol, is a grand picture 
from nature; the yawning chasm over which 
frown the rocky formations of primeval creation is 
sublimely grand. ‘‘A Rest by the Way,” ‘' Stras- 
bourg Cathedral,” ‘‘ City of Strasbourg,” ‘‘ Rap- 
tures of Music," and a number of other fine 
sketches, together with a large amount of care- 
fully selected and appropriate letter-press, make 
up the present number. The highest praise we 
can award the publishers is that they not only 
fulfill all they promise, but that each succeeding 
issue seems to be an improvement on its pre- 
decessor.— Lancaster (Pa.) Review. 


the stream. . 


Another number of this ** Art Journal of Amer- 
ica"’ has found its way to our table. It is a 
capital number. 
never yet seen a poor number. 


| 
ever-welcome 
} 


and | 


which, as a study of animal life, we have never 


But, to tell the truth, we have 
The engravings 
are admirable specimens of art, while the text is 
just as complete in its way. What can be more 


The Afdine is truly a wonder of American typo- 
| graphy in beauty and excellence. Such beautiful 
printing, splendid engravings, and choice literary 
| matter was never before presented to the artists 
and diterati of America.— Wyoming (lil ) Post. 


The Addine. No. 22 of this superb publication 
is before us—more charming than ever; undoubt- 
| edly, as its pub ishers claim, this is the representa- 
tive and champion of American taste—the best of 
its class produced on the other side. All true 
lovers of art can not fail to appreciate it.—London 
(Ont.) Herald. 


The Addine. ‘The November number of this 
valuable periodical is to hand. Like all former 
numbers, the present comes freighted with the 
beautiful in art and letters. We have no hesita- 
tion in according to the Addine a prominent posi- 
tion among the leading art journals of the world. 
—Carleton (N. B.) Sentinel. 


The November number of the A/dine is one of 
the very best that-has ever been issued of that 
splendid art journal. Its numerous illustrations 
are of a high order of merit, being the work of 
skilled artists and subjects of extraordinary merit. 
The letter-press is worthy to accompany the many 
beautiful pictures. ‘The articles are from the 
readiest pens, in the country, and are of great in- 
terest. The A/dine is the only art journal in 
America worthy of the title, and is equal to the best 
of the class published in foreign lands.—Geneseo 
(lil) Republic. 


The Aldine. No. 22 of the current series of 
this, the Art Journal of America, is before us, and 
is rich in artistic and in literary excellence. It 
has several full-page pictures of beautiful expres- 
sion and effect: notably the first two, ‘*‘ The 
Christening’ and ‘‘ The Odalisque.” ‘‘ Ondine” 
and ‘ Peutelsteiner Chasm" are good views of 
forest and mountain scenes and there are a num- 
ber of fine views of Strasbourg and its celebrities. 
Several other pictures contribute their attractions. 
Among the literary contents we have a continua- 
tion of the Spur of Monmouth, a Centennial story 
of the revolution, and descriptive pieces, stories, 
etc. None of our periodicals furnish the same 
amount of art treasure and reading matter com- 
bined as this.—Virginia Sentinel. 





ject of Mr. James Russell Lowell's noble poem. 
In the series of pictures entitled ‘‘ Picturesque 
Europe,’’ the number has three fines ones.* * * * 
It is announced that all the numbers hereafter 
will appear on time with the wonted precision, 
and the missing numbers of the July part are ina 
fair way of being supplied soon. All of which 
shows marvelous enterprise, and is capital good 
news for the lovers of art throughout the United 
States.—WV. Y. Mail, Aug. 21. 


ican scenery is represented in the engravings of 
scenes on the Sawkill, among the mountains of 
the Upper Delaware. — Syracuse (N. Y.) Daily 
Courier. 


The ‘‘ Art Journal of America ~ 1s one or the 
most welcome publications that greets us from 
time to time. The current number being dis- 
tributed by the general agent is peculiarly ac- 
ceptable, because of its unusual excellence; not 
unusual for the Addine, either, for since the issu- 
ing of the first number there has been a constant 
improvement in succeeding numbers. It is too 
often the case that publishers of such works ex- 
pend their best energies in the production of the 
first numbers, but in the case of this beautiful 
and valuable publication the plan seems to have 
been reversed, leaving us continually to look to 
future numbers for greater excellence. In the 


Two numbers of the A/dine (October and No- 
vember) must this week be noticed together, or to 
the unjust omission of one of them. In the first 
we find an uncommonly good reproduction in 
wood engraving of Landelle's ‘‘ Dolce far Niente,"’ 
the original of which is familiar to New York pic- 
ture fanciers. The engraving is rather more 
pleasing in expression than is the original. In- 
deed we do not recall any of Mr. J. S. Davis's 
drawings, which is, all things considered, so good 
as this. Jonnard, the engraver, is greatly enam- 

““ored of the line-stipple method of rounding fea- 


present number are eight superior illustrations, 
three occupying a full page each, and ‘Avenged 
alone being worth four times the price’of the num- 


grand than the ‘‘ Lovers’ Walk,” or the ‘' Falls,"’ 
or the ‘ Triple Cascades’’ on the Sawkill, Pa., 
what more sweet than ‘‘ Dolce far Niente,"’ or 
more expressive than ‘‘ The Book of Fate," or 
‘* Avenged." Every picture is a chapter in itself, 
which will bear close study. This number con- 
tains another installment of the Centennial ro- 
mance of 't The Spur of Monmouth,”’ a tale of a 
hundred years ago, in which such characters as 
Washington, Lafayette, Lee, Gates, Andre, etc., 
figure. This novel, besides being very fascinating, 
is singularly interesting by re.son of its historical 
reliability. Every lover of the beautiful should 
endeavor to secure this characteristically Amer- 
can work. Remember, ‘‘A thing of beauty is a 
joy for ever.""—Mansfield (Pa.) Item. 


No. 22 of the current series of the Addine is 
before us, and presents a magnificent appearance. 
It opens with a splendid full-page engraving, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Christening," a copy by J. S. Davis, 
** The Odalisque,"" ‘‘ Ondine,"’ and ‘‘ The Peu- 
telsteiner Chasm near Apezzo, in the Tyrol,” are 








tures, and molding hands and arms, and it must | ber. 


It is surprising to us that the 4/dine is not 








all full-page pictures of surpassing excellence, 





The Aldine, the Art Journal of America, the 
most beautifully printed periodical in America, is 
on our table with its beautiful illustrations and 
excellent matter,—Christian Sun, Va. 


Richer than ever. Filled with treasures of art 
and literature, the November number comes a 
splendid example of the continued progress in art, 
The Addine is appreciated by all lovers of the 
beautiful, and is monthly found in thousands of re- 
fined and intelligent homes throughout the country. 
The illustrations of this number are even richer 
than usual, comprising five full-page engravings 
after celebrated artists, besides numerous other 
sketches, scarcely less interesting. The ‘‘ Spur 
of Monmouth,” a revolutionary tale, is the leading 
feature of interest in the literary department. The 
whole number is excellent.— Farmington (lowa) 
Gazette. ; 


The Aldine is. the only art magazine published 
in the United States, and is well worth the sub- 
scription price.— Grundy Co. (fowa) Atlas. 












































THE ART JOURNAL OF AMERICA. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 


THE REPRESENTATIVE. AND CHAMPION OF AMERICAN TASTE. 








Steadily, since its inception, THe Atpine has been growing in the affections of the American people. As the exemplar of national achievement in 
the highest departments of illustrative and mechanical art, it has won for America respect and consideration from the most restrictive art schools of the Old 
World. THe A.pinz plates now go regularly by contract to publishers in England, France, Germany and Russia, and are also copied, without permission, by 
the punctilious foreigners who have hitherto denounced such appropriation on this side as ‘‘ piracy.” No better proof of superiority could be asked than the fact 
that it was reserved for THe ALp1nE to start the flow of original American illustrations to Europe in the face of all tradition and experience. This Nazareth 
of the art world has produced a good thing at last ! 

That this progress has been achieved in a period of general financial depression, shows how deep an interest is felt in the enterprise ; and now that the 
support of the American people has brought it triumphantly to the threshold of their centennial jubilee, the conductors of Zhe Art Fournal of America are fully 
impressed with the responsibility of the situation, and are determined to spare no exertion to co-operate with the national idea of demonstrated progress. 

Undaunted by the misfortune which in a few moments made ashes and waste of the beautiful work of years, the lapse of a single day found THE ALDINE 
people housed in larger and finer quarters, and bending every energy to restore and replace their lost facilities, Condolence and sympathy, with generous 
tenders of substantial aid, poured from every quarter ; and while relying wholly upon their own resources, the conductors of THE ALDINE were deeply moved and 
strengthened for the work by these evidences of the general anxiety for the welfare of their charge. 

The idea of THe Atpine has always been to win its way as a teacher through the interest and affections of the people—to avoid a technical 
exclusiveness, and to show rather than to talk of art matters. Without abandoning the popular feature, the publishers feel that the time has come for a more 
particular discussion of topics connected with the artistic and esthetic culture of our people, and to this end they propose to introduce many new features. 

In attempting to describe what Zhe Art Fournal of America will be, it may be expedient to begin by stating what it will not be. 

It will zo¢ be imported from England, and “ published ” here by the addition of an American imprint. 

It will ot be foreign to the ideas and interests of Americans. 

It will zo¢ depend for its American character mainly on added pages from the illustrated catalogues of large manufacturers. 

It will zo¢ hinder art cultivation by using superseded processes of illustration because the plates are to be had second-hand, and because there was a 
popular prejudice, preceding education, that valued “ steel-plates” by comparative expense rather than by excellence. 

It will be thoroughly American and national, without being narrow or conceited. 

It will teach Americans the beauties of their country and the progress of their art workers: but it will also bring home to their firesides examples of foreign 
masterpieces that shall show the heights to be conquered, and stir the emulation and ambition of our younger civilization. 

It will furnish communications on art topics from a corps of regular correspondents at the principal art centres of the world — making a connected 
contemporaneous history of the higher branches of human industry. 


THE ALDINE AND AMERICAN SCENERY. 


The glories of the unrivaled scenery of our country afford an exhaustless field for the exercise of the painter’s art. Many attempts have been made to 
gratify the popular longing for scenes of “home, sweet home,” but it will be universally acknowledged that, so far as our illustrated periodicals are concerned, 
such attempts have hitherto proved miserable failures—mere caricatures or topographical diagrams rather than pictures. It remains for the publishers of THE 
ALDINE to inaugurate an artistic movement that shall be worthy of the subject—that shall give American scenery its rightful pre-eminence in the pictorjal world. 

In this age and country of universal travel, it is astonishing how comparatively few are acquainted with scenes not to be viewed from the windows of a 
railway car. To ordinary American “tourists” the mission of THE ALDINE will be to reveal the undiscovered beauties, to them “so near, and yet so far.” To 
lovers of nature whose privilege it has been to enjoy the realities, these delineations will come as souvenirs in grateful harmony with the pleasures of memory. 


1776. THE ALDINE AND THE AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 18760 


In accordance with their purpose to give the American people an Art Journal that shall be characteristically their own, the publishers have availed them- 
selves of the approaching anniversary of the birth of the country, to inaugurate that which shall hereafter constitute a prinyipal feature of the enterprise ; 
namely, the artistic illustration of leading historical events in our history. The noble proportions of THe ALDINE page afford every-facility for the most effective 
rendering of details, without which a succession of pictures on any subject becomes monotonous and wearisome to a degree. 


THE ALDINE AND PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 


While all proper attention is given to national topics as a distinctive characteristic of the work, no fear need be egéertained that its scope will be contracted 
or the cosmopolitan features of art neglected. The publishers are happy to announce the success of arrangements for placing before their readers a series of 
views of the grandest and most interesting scenes of Europe on a scale which is possible only with the broad pages of THz ALDINE. These pictures are no mere 
repetitions of the peculiarities of two or three artists, dealing with nature on so small a scale as to afford no opportunity for variety of detail or effect, but they 
are magnificent full-page plates in every way worthy of costly-frames, were they not so appropriately placed in a work which is in fact an ornamental portfolio of 
high art. This new series of European landscapes will demonstrate the intention and ability of Zhe Art Fournal of America, to satisfy all demands and 
to occupy every field of high art illustration. 

The art of THE ALDINE, national and cosmopolitan, is permitted to range the entire world of reality, and to soar to the heights of the imaginative, so that 
a gurfeit of one thing, however sweet, is impossible. Its subscribers shall recognize that they are supplied not only with the best, but with a healthful and refresh- 
ing ‘crease of topics, as comprehensive and exhaustless as the appetite which is so carefully considered. 


PRESENTATION PLATES. 


|\, Fottr beautiful designs by John S. Davis, artistically printed in colors, will be presented gratis to subscribers to the “Centennial” edition with Parts 13 and 


al az TERMS. 


\ he “ Centennial” edition of THe ALDINE will be completed in 24 parts, issued fortnightly, and delivered to subscribers for the entire work at 
pe ents cach part, payable only as delivered. Neither canvasser or deliverer is authorized to receipt for or accept money in advance for parts not 
deliv ,\or to give credit. ¢ . 

¥. Parties desiring to sell this edition will receive siesilga information regarding discounts and territory by applying through the mails or in person at 
the publication. 


SUTTON, Preient THE ALDINE COMPANY, 


ISAAC NEWTON, Jr., Secretary. 
; 48 AND 20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 





























EQUITABLE, REED & BARTON, (\ Oe 


MANUFACTURER OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


cece” (BLECTRO-PLATED TABLE WARE YQ) |x nm 


$27,000,000. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. j 181 William Street, New York. 


FACTORY AT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 
HENRY B HYDE, President. 


AMEE Onde W. PLIERIEC Rg DINNER, TEA AND WATER SETS, EPERGNL., 





AMUEL BORROWH, Secretary FRUIT AND CAKE BASKETS, ICE PITCH- if :; ee BEAL TH LAFF 


ccihimeniias’ eile Ate ERS, SPOONS AND FORKS, ETC. ComPLETE GyanasiuM 


y 

No. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Also, a great variety of VASES, CARD STANDS, FOR FAMILY USE. PRICE ONLY S100. 
MERCANTILE JEWEL CASES and COLOGNE SETS, and other orna- ee ee Pee BY hee 
| 4 R G £ sau . . 46 E. (4th ST 

mental pieces, suitable for Bridal and Holiday presents. HEALTH LIFT CO. NEW YORK, ” 





PATENTED. 


Mutual Marine Insurance Co. 
35 Wall Street, New York. : 
MARINE AND pan els INSURANCE. WE WOULD ALSO CALL ATTENTION TO OUR NEW PATENT TABLE FORK. 





** Fairly without a Rival.” — Congregationalist. 


ELLWOOD ¥ A LIEB. President. oi The striking advantages in this Fork are these, viz. :—The two outside tines, which are by oe mOsT ae ENT 
A . G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., Vice-President. _| elliptical blades, facilitate the operation of cutti : (it j Authors of the day, such 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 3d Vice-President. several spgetlen Lasascapelipdregaand he cabgem detect beg rmoRaE, as Hon. W. E. Gladst 

C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. not designed to cut the tougher kinds of food), and from its peculiar and well-proportioned Sete See One, 


shape, it is better adapted to manage and convey to the mouth al: kinds of solid food in an vrof Max Muller, Prof. 


easy manner, than any other article of table cutlery in use. It is impossible to bend the Huxley, Dr. W. B. Car- 
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